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" the British Empire and yer honour's family, and it's proud
we are to see ye in the Far West." There were triumphal
arches made of boughs festooned with red flannel and old
clothes. He saw his harbour and the row of lodging-houses
that he had built for summer visitors who never came.
' His honour's musicinier ' brought up his fiddle every evening
and played jigs; and his pockets were stuffed with prepos-
terous petitions from ' abandoned orphans' of fifty, from
' dissolute widows,' and one from a corpse asking his honour
to ' give me a coffin and bury me/ There had been no
evictions in the bad times; and he had more leisure now to
read the weekly letter from his bailiff.

Once they were back in London, his mornings were filled
with the mild labours of a committee on ventilation; but
his abundant leisure left time for thought on the party
situation. He was still a Whig, received a summons to
John Russell's conclave, and had a talk with him at one of
Lady Palmerston's evenings. But though they met as
friends, Palmerston was hardly disposed to serve under
him again. That year he was Steward at Tiverton Races,
and told them that " Johnny will not serve me that trick
again, for I will not again take office under him." Lord
John was growing flighty, acted on impulse, and left Palmer-
ston reflecting that " the Whigs would be glad to be rid of
John Russell and to have me in his stead." The change
would not be easy; but the Court might relent; and for
the first time in his life he began to think of himself as
Prime Minister.

He was assiduous in the House, active as ever on Militia
and national defence, and even finding time for a word on
the preservation of the Crystal Palace and its treasures that
might be audible at Osborne. There was a dissolution in
the summer; and he went down to Tiverton again to sleep
at the Three Tuns in his own four-poster (for he was no less
particular in beds than in handwriting). He told them
stoutly that Protection " means practically taxing the food
of the many for the sake of the interests of the few "; he
contrasted British felicity with Continental discontents; and